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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

NOVEMBER, 1921 

'MORE PERFECT PEACE" 

BY MAJOR SHERMAN MILES, U. S. A. 

An American soldier once said: "War's legitimate object is 
more perfect peace". What an odd idea in this funny old world 
of ours, squabbling away merrily and arming to the teeth just 
after the greatest of wars ! And the discrepancy between war's 
object and its present effect has its counterpart in the psychology 
of the nations now enjoying this "more perfect peace". They 
group themselves into those who concur with General Sherman 
about war's legitimate object, and those who would write it "a 
more perfect piece." 

In the first group there are a few strong and fairly prosperous 
nations. They have done well by themselves in the race for 
power and place in the past century. They fought the last war 
in defense of their possessions and their conception of life. They 
emerged somewhat battered, perhaps, but with those things in 
their hands for which, to have or to hold, they waged that war. 
Their great aim in life is now, and generally has been for some 
time past, to hold what they have. They have reached the point 
in civilization and national development at which international 
war becomes a horror and peace almost a prime necessity. They 
have all the potential sources of prosperous development which 
they need for some generations to come. Their desire for peace 
may be selfish; but after all someone must be on top, and at least 
they mean to be benevolent in their selfishness. 

There are also a few smaller states which, in their degree, have 
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gone as far along the path of modern progress as any. In general, 
they managed to keep clear of the World War, and they have 
reached the point of being willing to forswear the brigandage idea 
in their national development. They want peace; but they are 
not Great Powers, and they cannot do much toward securing it. 

Finally we have the rest of our pleasant Society of Nations — 
all kinds and conditions of men. There are those who have tried 
war and failed. They regret not so much the methods by which 
they tried to climb to power, as that their feet slipped. In their 
minds there can be' no international cooperation with the sword 
laid aside. There are also those sad wrecks of modern war who 
are struggling through the slough of Bolshevism. They have 
sunk to the conception of elemental, brutal force as the sole 
agent of government, and they are bucking the current of the 
world. The rest of the group consists of a variety of peoples who 
still look on war as an international institution by means of which 
either they or their rivals will be aggrandized. There is a distinct 
connection between their ambitions and the swords at their sides. 

The nations of this last group cannot be expected to make 
sacrifices for the suppression of war. They are either steeped in 
narrow nationalism or they are Bolshevik, which amounts to the 
same thing from the point of view of permanent peace. But 
they are neither to be scorned nor condemned. They live as we 
live, each according to his own lights. They are not all con- 
sciously predatory, perhaps; but they have seen great nations 
expand and prosper by the use of force, and they have seen war 
used to crush a rival in the bitter economic struggle. To them 
the sword means either conquest or the final arbiter in the strug- 
gle for life. We have what we want, and we can afford to develop 
peacefully and to trade. They want more in their hands before 
they settle down to that shrewd game. We arm to hold, they 
arm to get. We should recognize, but we should not condemn 
their chauvinism. For while our broader commercialism benefits 
the world, its motive force, like theirs, is self advancement. 

Not a pleasant survey, this? Well, the world does move: and 
at least we should be thankful that there are a few strong, pro- 
gressive states which have reached a degree of civilization that 
brings their interests and their inclinations in accord on the mat- 
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ter of suppressing international war, if they can but find a sure 
way. They see that the forces liberated by war may soon be 
powerful enough to wreck society, and that there is need to con- 
trol war. A new idea is abroad in the world, grappling with new 
forces. And these leaders are backed by a few more nations, will- 
ing enough to subscribe to war-suppression, even though they 
are unable to render much aid. Let us admit frankly that the 
rest of the map is covered by those peoples who think that inter- 
national peace is an idle dream, and that the one great game is 
still successful brigandage. 

What is to come of it all? America has learned what modern 
war and modern supremacy mean. How will she play her part? 
Obviously we must improve on any pre-war system; do some- 
thing better than drift along in the old way, each for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost — or the foremost, if he can be caught 
off his guard. Of course there are optimists who say that we are 
not drifting, but educating the world towards cooperation, peace- 
ful competition and the suppression of war. It may be so. No 
one can say how rapidly or how slowly man can be educated 
along a given line. But to the soldier the time allotted for this 
education seems short. An enormous amount of progress must 
be made within the next generation. For each generation for- 
gets the preceding one's disgust for war, and plunges into "that 
mad game the world so loves to play". Another great war, 
breaking out within the next thirty years, will go a long way 
towards destroying not only pacific education but civilization as 
well. Civilization just pulled through that last war. It was 
not that so many millions were killed, but that the violent dis- 
ruption of all the activities of peace, coupled with the destruction 
of life and property, was quite sufficient to shake civilization to 
its foundations. 

Since practically all the industries and an ever increasing pro- 
portion of the population are now usable in war, it follows that 
the present enormous acceleration in the progress of mechanics, 
chemistry and transportation has a double effect. Both the 
possibilities of destruction and the masses employable are being 
increased in an accelerated tempo. The increase in destructive 
power was clearly shown in the improvement in weapons in the 
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World War. As to the masses employable, it is also clear that 
improved transportation means more men at the front, and more 
men at the front means more men and women working for them 
in the mines and munition shops and on the farms in the rear. 
Defense against increased destruction generally takes the form of 
counter-destruction, and increase in the masses employable leads 
to increased disruption of all normal activities. So on both counts 
any existing social order must bear an ever-increasing shock. 

Modern war, the war of modern nations in arms, bears about 
the same relation to the warfare which preceded it that the loco- 
motive bears to the one-horse shay. The disruptive effect of its 
mass and of its velocity is already terrific. In the last war it 
brought Europe to the verge of disintegration and shattered the 
Russian Empire. By the time the next great war comes along the 
present acceleration in progress will enable it to produce a disrup- 
tion in society which will dwarf the world's present troubles. 

The soldier, seeing the application to war of the progress 
which is being made in the apparently peaceful shops of chemical, 
electrical and mechanical industry, cannot persuade himself that 
man will be educated out of his old itch to battle before these new 
forces reach a degree of disintegrating power which may destroy 
our present civilization. Science is intertwining more and more 
the forces of peaceful progress and of destructive disintegration. 
We want to use the one and to avoid the other; but have we the 
will to do it? Can we set ourselves to learn "the tricks of the 
tool's true play"? Can we "lead who will be led, and drive the 
rest " ? The pacific education of mankind is too slow. The homo 
sapiens who was so stupid only a few years ago as to allow a petty 
Balkan quarrel to set his whole house on fire, and who has been 
doing much this same sort of thing for as far back as history runs, 
may attain wisdom in the next generation; but it is not likely. 
How can we lay a sure foundation of national safety and of inter- 
national peace? We would prefer not to do it by means of over- 
bearing armaments. We could, of course, build up armaments 
so formidable that no combination of Powers would dare to make 
war on us. But we do not altogether trust great armaments; 
they sometimes bring about their own wars. And they are very 
expensive. 
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Nor do we much like the idea of securing international peace 
by military commitments with foreign nations, in the form pro- 
posed in the Versailles League Covenant. Practically all the 
nations are, or may be, in the Versailles League — the good, the 
bad and the indifferent from the point of view of war suppression. 
It is one thing to cooperate with them all in the suppression of 
opium, or the white slave traffic, or even in the supervision of 
mandates over backward people, and quite another thing to com- 
mit ourselves to take active military measures when one of our 
less stable friends gets into trouble. We might go in with them 
all on trade agreements, but there are some of them who do not 
look like good peace partners. 

Then again the Versailles Covenant is vague about war suppres- 
sion. We want to know exactly how far we are committing our- 
selves before we promise to go in again and make the world safe 
for democracy. The aftermath of the last war has been almost 
as involved as the war itself. We were in the war a little over a 
year and a half, and we have so far spent rather more than two and 
a half years trying to clear ourselves of the wreckage. We can 
not quite see that "more perfect peace" for which we thought we 
were legitimately fighting. 

But it would seem that a possible solution of the problem might 
lie in cooperation with those few states which apparently are set 
on the paths of peace, and which have the power to effect it. 
After all, the great need is for some sort of organization capable of 
preventing the terribly destructive and disruptive wars which only 
a few nations are capable of waging. The little wars of little 
states, fought with cruder weapons and more local effect, can be 
stamped out later. And it happens that those very people whose 
arsenals contain and whose workshops produce the most destruc- 
tive munitions are (with possibly one or two exceptions) those 
who would prefer to blast their fortunes from nature rather than 
from foreign states. In this age the ingenuity and industry 
which makes for higher civilization is inseparable from that 
which produces the most destructive weapons and which is 
capable of using the greatest masses in war. 

Furthermore, in the suppression of war, a small group has a 
distinct advantage over a large one. For the- addition of any 
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nation to an international group complicates the cooperation with- 
in the group by bringing in its own national ideals, interests and 
prejudices. A few progressive nations which really want peace 
might successfully cooperate, each having the desire for peace 
and very real peace-compelling strength. But half a dozen of 
them are probably strong enough to throttle any war which might 
involve any one of them. Beyond that half dozen, any further 
additions to the group would bring along their own complications, 
but no needed strength. And the farther down the line you went 
the less strength would you get with each prospective recruit, 
and the more complications. You would not have to go very 
far before you reached people who could not possibly help, because 
they are not yet educated up to it, and who would certainly bring 
in most explosive complications. It seems obvious, therefore, 
that the smaller the group and the more its members were in 
thorough accord on a single task, the easier and the more effec- 
tively could it function. 

The problem is difficult, and all unnecessary complications 
should be eliminated from its solution if it is to be workable. 
And we may eliminate complications not only in the choice of 
associates but also in the degree of our responsibility to them. 
We might limit our war-suppressing commitments to certain 
definite measures, to be taken in only a certain definite eventu- 
ality. We might agree to act only when we or one of our asso- 
ciates became involved in war as a belligerent — no international 
politics, no balancing of power, no foreign meddling, no sitting in 
judgment on any nation, but just an agreement for clean cut, 
direct action to throttle war when it involved one of us. And 
after it was throttled, no reparations, adjustments or punish- 
ments. We might simply agree to stop the fight and then go on 
about our own business. For the only possible way to prevent 
war is to make successful military aggression impossible. Make 
it impossible to gain anything whatever by winning a war, and 
war cannot be waged. This can be done, given the will to do it, 
if the inherent nature of modern war is understood and if that 
knowledge is utilized. 

Modern war means the employment for war purposes of a very 
large (and ever-increasing) part of a nation's energy and resources. 
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Hence it is enormously expensive, not only in money but also in 
irreplaceable life, labor and materials. Being enormously expen- 
sive, it must be brought to a successful conclusion in a compara- 
tively short (and ever-decreasing) space of time. Now if you 
increase that time factor by bringing in other Powers which must 
be subdued before the war can be won, you make the winning of 
the war impossible. Combine your Powers so as to make it 
obvious to a nation that a successful war cannot be waged, because 
the terrific exhaustion of resources will make it impossible to over- 
come the resistance offered by the combination of Powers, and war 
is stultified. 

This is just what a combination of Powers can do, always sup- 
posing that they have the will to do it. They can make the 
short, sharp, aggressive action essential to the winning of a mod- 
ern war impossible by enlarging the field of necessary action, 
and consequently extending the duration of the war beyond the 
point of military exhaustion. In broad outline, this is what 
happened to the Central Powers. The Germans thoroughly 
understood what the attrition of modern war would mean, but 
they thought that they and their allies could win by a short 
campaign in France, followed by an easy victory in western 
Russia. By combination of Powers, the extent of conquest 
necessary to their victory was increased until it included not only 
France and Russia but also England and Italy, and finally 
America; and the attrition of the long drawn-out war broke them. 

What has happened since has not been all conducive to the 
maintenance of peace, but the practical peace-compelling lesson of 
the war is unmistakable. If a few strong Powers care to do so» 
they can make it clear to the world that nothing whatever can be 
gained by war with any one of them — they can eliminate war as a 
practical solution of any problem touching them. And if they 
have the will to do this, it will rarely if ever be challenged — the 
risks are too gigantic. 

Economic competition is ruthless. As it intensifies, war often 
becomes the path of least resistance, either because a competing 
nation has been driven to the economic wall or because the specu- 
lation of war offers possibilities of gain which outweigh the risks of 
loss. Make war the path of greatest resistance by eliminating 
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the possibilities of gain, and you block it, you close the war path 
as a means of egress from any situation. The struggle for exist- 
ence would be none the less intense, but it would be a struggle of 
the plough and the mine and the factory, and not of the sword. 

Wars which do not spring from economic causes can also be 
blocked. War now offers a means of settling matters when arbi- 
tration or mutual concessions are unacceptable. But if the 
sword thrown into the scales would obviously be more than bal- 
anced by military counter-weights of a combination of Powers, 
it would be useless as a means of settlement. Far better go to 
The Hague in the first place, and have done with it. 

The will to suppress war is lacking now, or rather it is confused 
by the fog of complications which arise from national jealousies, 
ambitions and fears. But necessities press upon us, and may 
soon rouse the will to cut straight through the fog and to group 
together a small number of powers for the single purpose of sup- 
pressing war. If we could do this we might indeed be leaders in 
a new world, built not on the destruction of existing civilization 
but on the best that we have so far evolved. If we could cooper- 
ate with all the rest of the nations in all the humanities except 
the fundamental function of preserving international peace, and 
admit them to that function only after long probation had proved 
their real fitness, we might indeed educate the world. 

In the meantime, what of limitation of armament? Here again 
we must seek co5peration. We have tried disarming all by our- 
selves several times. Fifteen years after the Civil War our land 
and naval forces had almost reached the vanishing point; and then 
we had to build them up again, in the most expensive way, out of 
almost nothing. Independent limitation of armament is a fail- 
ure. It gives us either very insecure or very expensive national 
protection. It certainly gets us nowhere in the matter of leading 
the world away from armament. And it manifestly has neither 
kept us out of war nor helped us when we went in. 

On the other hand, can limitation of armament precede war- 
suppression? Must we not first make war impossible, or at least 
highly unprofitable and improbable, and so bring about a natural 
and inevitable limitation of armament? 

A workable agreement to check the modern race in armament 
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would certainly be a great economy and a great boon to a world 
impoverished by war. But let us be perfectly frank about it — it 
would not prevent war. For modern science cannot be disarmed. 
So long as commercial transportation is capable of throwing mil- 
lions of men into the field and maintaining them there, and so 
long as machines can turn out the necessary munitions in quan- 
tity production, the essential weapons of war remain, no matter 
to what degree standing armies and navies may be cut down dur- 
ing periods of peace. Providing there is sufficient time in which 
to arm, it is the will to use the weapons, and not the weapons 
themselves, that makes war possible. It was the Germans' fail- 
ure to understand this in 1917 which led them to make their fatal 
blunder about America. 

Suppose we do reach a working agreement with a group of 
nations to limit armament, but do not devise any positive means 
of preventing war. We would relieve our tax burdens, as we did 
when we alone limited our armament. But we only relieved 
them temporarily, for we had to build up our armament again 
because war was still a probability with which we had to reckon. 
Now, when any one of our future associates in limiting arma- 
ment becomes involved in war, or even seriously threatened, and 
arms hastily (as of course she must if there were no real preven- 
tion of war), would not armaments have to be built up again, all 
around? We might not take the risks we took when we dis- 
armed alone, but we would have to arm again, as we did before — 
supposing that no effective curb were placed on the will to war. 

The first essential is the most elementary cooperation with 
those nations whose use and whose need for arms are much the 
same as ours. The problem of disarmament, national security 
and international peace must be faced as a whole, and the first 
and fundamental step in its solution is to draw together those 
few nations which, like ourselves, arm for the maintenance of 
peace. It should be obvious that this cooperation would not 
prevent us from working at the same time towards more perfect 
arbitration agreements, or towards the perfection of the Perma- 
nent Court or of councils of conciliation. Nor would it prevent 
us from reaching reasonable understandings with other nations 
on limitation of armament. On the contrary, it would put a 
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firm foundation of will under all movements leading towards 
just peace and the elimination of physical force in international 
relations. 

Nor would such cooperation constitute a superstate. We should 
be able to get a very fair basis of international peace long before 
most of us were ready to confederate the world and delegate the 
better part of our national sovereignty to an international body. 
It is true that we would have to give up our right to make war 
whenever we saw fit, because unfortunately no one has yet dis- 
covered any way by which we can really have peace and still 
reserve the right to make war independently. We cannot eat 
our eake and keep it, too. And since war-suppression must be 
cooperative if it is to improve on the present self-centred and self- 
sufficient regime, it is also true that we would have to cooperate 
with other nations in the suppression, by blockade first and by 
arms if necessary, of any war which involved us or one of our 
associates. This would probably mean placing the decision as 
to the fact of the existence of a state of war in the hands of an 
international board of some sort. But this is a long way from 
the establishment of a superstate. 

Our pledge to make war, if necessary, for a certain principle and 
under a certain condition, would be but a development of the 
Monroe Doctrine and of the European treaties guaranteeing the 
neutrality of certain states. We have practically notified the 
world that we will go to war to protect Latin America from 
European aggression; as England did for Belgium. From this 
form of protection it is but a short step to the commitment for 
the suppression of war. Beyond that there are several very long 
steps indeed before you reach the superstate. 

But would not all this be just the old game of certain strong 
Powers banding together in an offensive and defensive alliance? 
Not quite. A group of nations, each one of which renounced in- 
dependent war with any nation, which acted as a group with the 
sole object of crushing out any war that involved any of its mem- 
bers, and which was prepared to deal with equal ruthlessness to- 
wards an outside bandit or towards one of its own members which 
broke loose on the old war path, would be something new in the 
world. It would be difficult to mind one's own business and to 
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intervene only for war-suppression, and not beyond that sup- 
pression, but at least it would be original. 

Of course national pledges have been especially hard hit in the 
credit market since 1914. But there are some nations which 
might pledge themselves to cooperate in the suppression of war, 
and keep their pledges. For the keeping of these particular 
pledges would really depend, not on the sanity of any one nation 
under the stress of war excitement, but on the dispassionate deci- 
sion of the rest of the group. It would not be a decision of any 
people suffering, from war fever and blinded by their own concep- 
tion of justice or interest, but simply the question put up to the 
rest of the group, outside of the heat of the quarrel, whether or 
not they would abide by their own pledges and suppress that war 
in the common interest of all. The sort of pledge which binds a 
nation to do what it knows to be to its own interest in the long 
run, is not apt to be disavowed in cold blood. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that there is a vast difference, 
with a man or a nation, between right decision in impartial and 
impersonal defense of principle, and right decision in the heat and 
passion of quarrel. If we had all reached the higher plane, if we 
could all be trusted to keep the peace and to do right even when 
our personal interests or passions were directly involved, many 
things would be quite different. But while the world is as it is, 
we should not build on the theory that any nation can be trusted 
to follow principle only through the heat and irritation of a war- 
fever. Those not involved in the issue, however, see matters 
much more sanely. The most advanced of them, at least, might 
well keep dispassionately their pledges. 

Besides, if a small group of the most progressive nations would 
not put themselves out to suppress war, how is it going to be sup- 
pressed? By Versailles Leagues, with their confusion of all the 
world's tongues? By that system of self-seeking alliances and 
counter-alliances which is called the Balance of Power, and which 
did not balance in 1 9 1 4 ? By painless panaceas, resting on pledges 
of good conduct — with certain mental reservations and no real 
checks? Or by the education of man to higher standards? The 
soldier smiles, and overhauls his field-kit. 

Sherman Miles. 



